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O INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

58 B.C^ he left Rome. The same day a law was passed by which he 
was banished by name, and his property was plundered and destroyed, a 
temple to Liberty being erected on the site of his house in the city. During 
his exile Cicero's manliness to some extent deserted him. He drifted 
from place to place, seeking the protection of ofEcials against assassina- 
tion, writing letters urging his supporters to agitate for his recall, some- 
times accusing them of lukewarmness and even treachery, bemoaning the 
ingratitude of his country or regretting the course of action that had led 
to his outlawry, and suffering from extreme depression over his separa- 
tion from his wife and children and the wreck of his political ambitions. 
Finally, in August, 57 B.C., the decree for his restoration was passed, 
and he returned to Rome the next month, being received with immense 
popular enthusiasm. During the next few years the renewal of the under* 
standing among the triumvirs shut Cicero out from any leading part in 
politics, and he resumed his activity in the law-coiuts, his most impor- 
tant case being, perhaps, the defense of Milo for the murder of Clodius, 
Cicero's most troublesome enemy. This oration, in the revised form in 
which it has come down to us, is ranked as among the finest specimens 
of the art of the orator, though in its original form it failed to secure 
Milo's acquittal. Meantime, Cicero was also devoting much time to 
literary composition, and his letters show great dejection over the politi- 
cal situation, and a somewhat wavering attitude towards the various 
parties in the state. In 51 B.C. he went to Cilicia in Asia Minor as pro- 
consul, an office which he administered with efBciency and integrity in 
civil aSsdts and with success in military. He returned to Italy at the 
end of the following year, and he was publicly thanked by the senate for 
his services, but disappointed in his hopes lor a triimiph. The war for 
supremacy between Czsar and Pompey, which had for some time been 
gradually growing more certain, broke out in 49 B.C., when Czsar led 
his army across the Rubicon, and Cicero after much irresolution threw 
in his lot with Pompey, who was overthrown the next year in the batde 
of Pharsalus and later murdered in Egypt. Cicero returned to Italy, 
where Caesar treated him magnanimously, and for some time he devoted 
himself to philosophical and rhetorical writing. In 46 B.C. he divorced 
his wife Terentia, to whom he had been married for thirty years, and 
married the young and wealthy Publilia in order to relieve himself from 
financial difiBculties; but her also he shordy divorced. Caesar, who had 
now become supreme in Rome, was assassinated in 44 B.C., and though 
Caoero was not a sharer in the conspiracy, he seems to have approved the 
deed. In the confusion which followed he supported the cause of the 



10 CICERO 

as it were, personally on to my stage to prevent the constant "said I" 
and "said he" of a narrative, and to give the discourse the air of 
being orally delivered in our hearing. 

You have often urged me to write something on Friendship, and 
I quite acknowledged that the subject seemed one worth everybody's 
investigation, and specially suited to the close intimacy that has 
existed between you and me. Accordingly I was quite ready to 
benefit the public at your request. 

As to the dramatis persona: In the treatise On Old Age, whidi I 
dedicated to you, I introduced Cato as chief speaker. No one, I 
thought, could with greater propriety speak on old age than one 
who had been an old man longer than any one else, and had been 
exceptionally vigorous in his old age. Similarly, having learnt from 
tradition that of all friendships that between Gaius Lzlius and 
Publius Scipio was the most remarkable, I thought Laelius was just 
the person to support the chief part in a discussion on friendship 
which Scxvola remembered him to have actually taken. Moreover, 
a discussion of this sort gains somehow in weight from the authority 
of men of ancient days, especially if they happen to have been dis- 
tinguished. So it comes about that in reading over what I have 
myself written I have a feeling at times that it is actually Cato that 
is speaking, not I. 

Finally, as I sent the former essay to you as a gift from one old 
man to another, so I have dedicated this On Friendship as a most 
affectionate friend to his friend. In the former Cato spoke, who was 
the oldest and wisest man of his day; in this LseUus speaks on friend- 
ship— Larlius, who was at once a wise man (that was the tide given 
him) and eminent for his famous friendship. Please forget me for a 
while; imagine La^lius to be speaking. 

Gaius Fannius and Quintus Mudus come to call on their father- 
in-law after the death of Africanus. They start the subject; Ladius 
answers them. And the whole essay on friendship is his. In reading 
it you will recognise a picture of yourself. 



2. Fannius, You are quite right, Lselius ! there never was a 
better or more illustrious character than Africanus. But you diould 
consider that at the present moment all eyes are on you* Everybody 



44 CICERO 

for I cannot have much longer now to bear this regret; and every- 
thing that is brief ought to be endurable, however severe. 

This is all I had to say on friendship. One piece of advice on 
parting. Make up your minds to this: Virtue (without which friend- 
ship is impossible) is first; but next to it, and to it alone, the greatest 
of all things is Friendship. 



!■» ^ 




76 CICERO 

what a man must wish — to have his life end at its proper time. For 
nature puts a limit to living as to everything else. Now, old age is, 
as it were, the playing out of the drama, the full fatigue of which 
we should shun, especially when we also feel that we have had more 
than enough of it. 

This is all I had to say on old age. I pray that you may arrive at it, 
that you may put my words to a practical test. 
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the ^jjiian waters of tbe hxf, aad ohraiiwirf a viev ot S faenmn , 
joo kare ^xnt the mnming hoars cc those days in 3i^^ tta&Dg, 
whfle dme who k£c yoa there nrre wacdm^ die oidum y farces 
half asleepL The remaimng ports of the day, too^ yon spent in the 
p leas u fe s which you had y o msdf ariai^ed to sac yoor own taste, 
while wc had to cndiire whatrrer had met with the approval of 
Spnrins Mzdm. On the whole, if yoo care lo kmrw, the games 
were nxHt splendid, bat not to yoar taste. I fod^ bam my own. 
For, to b^in widi, as a special hoooar to the orrasinn, those actors 
had come back to die sta^ who^ I thooght, had left it far their own. 
Indeed, your faioarite, my friend .£sop^ was in sodi a state diat no 
one could say a word against hb rcdrii^ bam die pnAnsinn . On 
to recite die oath hb Toioe failed him ar the words 1i 



I knowing deoeiTe.* Why should I go on widi die story? You 
know aU abM die rest of die gaiiies» whkh hadn\ even dui aBDount 

of charm which games on a h m win air scale generally have: for the 
spectacle was so elaborate as to leave no room for cl irr iful cnfoyment, 
and I think you need fed no regret at having missed it. For 
what is the pleasure of a train of six himdred mules in die *Clytem- 
nesoa,** or three thousand bowls in the *Troian Horse,* or gay- 
coloured armour of infantry and caTalry in some batde? These 
things roased the admiration of the vulgar; to you they would have 
broc^^ no di4igKr But if during those days you listened to your 
reader Protogenes, so long at least as he read anyduc^ rather than 
my yerfhrt, surdy jnou had far greater pleasure than any one of us. 
For I don*t wuppost you wanted to see Greek or Oscan plays, 
cspedaDy 2% you can see Oscan farces in your senateJiouse over 
tiiere, while you are so far from liking GredLS, that you generally 
woo*t even go along the Gred^ road to your villa. Why, again, 
diould I suppose you to care about missing the athletes, since you 
disdained the gladiafors? in which even Pompey himsdf confesses 
that he lom his troiMe and his pains. There remain the two wild- 
beast hums, lasting five days, magnificent-nobody denies it-and 
yet, what pleasure can it be to a man <^ refinement, when dther a 
weak man is torn by an extremdy powerful animal^ or a splendid 
animal is transfixed by a hunting spear? Things wfaidi, after all, 
if worth sedi^ you have often seen before: nor did I, who was 



LETTERS l8l 

army. But make haste, in God's namel You know the importance 
of seizing the right moment, and of rapidity. What pains I am tak- 
ing in the interests of your sister's children, I hope you know from 
the letters of your mother and sister. In undertaking their cause I 
shew more regard to your affection, which is very precious to me, 
than, as some think, to my own consistency. But there is nothing 
in which I more wish to be and to seem consistent than in loving you. 
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1 86 INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

ishedy a martyr to scientific curiosity, and the letter to Trajan on his 
attempts to suppress Christianity in Bithynia, with Trajan's reply approv- 
ing his pdicy. Taken altogether, these letters give an absorbingly vivid 
picture of the days of the early empire, and of the interests of a culti- 
vated Roman gendeman of wealth. Occasionally, as in the last letters 
referred to, they deal with important historical events; but their chief 
value is in bringing before us, in somewhat the same manner as 'The 
Spectator** jMctures the England of the age of Anne, the life of a time 
which is not so unlike our own as its distance in years might indicate. And 
in this time by no means the least interesting figure is that of the letter- 
writer himself, with his vanity and self-importance, his sensibility and 
generous a£Fection, his pedantry and his loyadty. 
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flowers of rhetoric of my favourite Marc-TuUy, wherever I could 
with propriety step out of my direct road, to enjoy a more flowery 
path: for it was energy, not austerity, at which I aimed. I would not 
have you imagine by this that I am bespeaking your indulgence: on 
the contrary, to make your correcting pen more vigorous, I will 
confess that neither my friends nor myself are averse from the publi- 
cation of this piece, if only you should join in the approval of what 
is perhaps my folly. The truth is, as I must publish something, I 
wish it might be this performance rather than any other, because it is 
already finished: (you hear the wish of laziness). At all events, 
however, something I must publish, and for many reasons; chiefly 
because the tracts which I have already sent into the world, though 
they have long since lost all their reconmiendation from novelty, are 
still, I am told, in request; if, after all, the booksellers are not tickling 
my ears. And let them; since, by that innocent deceit, I am encour- 
aged to pursue my studies. Farewell. 

Ill 

To VOCONIUS ROMANUS 

Did you ever meet with a more abject and mean-spirited creature 
than Marcus Regulus since the death of Domitian, during whose 
reign his conduct was no less infamous, though more concealed, 
than under Nero's? He began to be afraid I was angry with him, 
and his apprehensions were perfecdy correct; I was angry. He had 
not only done his best to increase the peril of the position in which 
Rusticus Arulenus ^ stood, but had exulted in his death; insomuch 
that he actually recited and published a libel upon his memory, in 
which he styles him "The Stoics' Ape": adding, "stigmated* with 
the Vitellian scar.'" You recognize Regulus' eloquent strain! He 
fell with such fury upon the character of Herennius Senecio that 
Metius Carus said to him, one day, "What business have you with 

^ A pupil and intimatie friend of Pztus Thrasea, the distinguished Stoic philosopher. 
Arulenus was put to death by Domitian for writing a paneg>'ric upon Thrasea. 

'The impropriety of this expression, in the original, seems to lie in the word 
stigmofum, which Regulus probably either coined through affectation or used through 
ignorance. It is a word, at least, which does not occur in any author of authorit>': 
the translator has endeavoured, therefore, to preserve the same sort of impropriety, 
by using an expression of like unwarranted stamp in his own tongue. Af. 

'An allusion to a wound he had received in the war between Vitellius and 
Vespasian. 
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To delight and to persuade require time and great commaiid d 
language; and to leave a sting in the minds of the audience is an 
effea not to be expected from an orator who merely pin^s, but 
from him, and him only, who thrusts in. Another comic poel^^ 
speaking of the same orator, says, 



*His mighty words like Jove's own thunder roll; 
Greece hears, and trembles to her inmost soul.** 



But it is not the close and reserved; it is the copious, the majestic^ 
and the sublime orator, who thunders, who lightens, who, in short, 
bears all before him in a confused whirl. There is, imdeniaUy, a 
just mean in everything; but he equally misses the mark who faJk 
short of it, as he who goes beyond it; he who is too limited, as he 
who is too unrestrained. Hence it is as common a thing to hear 
our orators condemned for being too jejune and feeble as too 
excessive and redundant. One is said to have exceeded the bounds 
of his subject, the other not to have reached them. Both, no doubt, 
are equally in fault, with this difference, however, that in the one 
the fault arises from an abundance, in the other, from a deficiency; 
an error, in the former case, which, if it be not the sign of a more 
correct, is certainly of a more fertile genius. When I say this, I 
would not be understood to approve that everlasting talker^ men* 
tioned in Homer, but that other' described in the following lines: 



'Frequent and soft, as falls the winter snow. 
Thus from his lips the copious periods flow.' 



Not but that I extremely admire him,'^ too, of whom the poet says, 
"Few were his words, but wonderfully strong." 

Yet, if the choice were given me, I should give the preference to 
that style resembling winter snow, that is, to the full, uninterrupted, 
and diffusive; in short, to that pomp of eloquence which seems all 
heavenly and divine. But (it is replied) the harangue of a more 
moderate length is most generally admired. It is: — but only by 
indolent people; and to fix the standard by their laziness and false 

^Aristophanes* Ach. 531. 
*Thersitcs. Iliad, ii. v. 212. 'Ulysses. Iliad, iii. r. 222. 

'^Menelaus. Iliad, iii. r. 214. 
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proved so in the event, I am willing to look upon it as something 
more than mere accident. But the circumstance, it seems, that most 
pleases you in this affair, is, that Cicero enjoyed the same post; and 
you rejoice (you tell me) to find that I follow his steps as closely 
in the path of honours as I endeavour to do in that of eloquence. I 
wish, indeed, that as I had the advantage of being admitted earlier 
into the same order of priesthood, and into the consular office, than 
Cicero, so I might, in my later years, catch some spark, at least, of 
his divine genius I The former, indeed, being at man's disposal, may 
be conferred on me and on many others, but the latter it is as 
presumptuous to hope for as it is difficult to reach, being in the gift 
of heaven alone. Farewell. 

XLII 

To Statius Sabinus 

Your letter informs me that Sabina, who appointed you and me 
her heirs, though she has nowhere expressly directed that Modestus 
shall have his freedom, yet has left him a legacy in the following 
words: "I give, &c, — To Modestus, whom I have ordered to have 
his freedom": u[X)n which you desire my opinion, I have consulted 
skilful lawyers upon the point, and they all agree Modestus is not 
entitled to his liberty, since it is not expressly given, and consequendy 
that the legacy is void, as being bequeathed to a slave.* But it 
evidently appears to be a mistake in the testatrix; and therefore I 
think we ought to act in this case as though Sabina had directed, in 
so many words, what, it is clear, she had ordered. I am persuaded 
you will go with me in this opinion, who so religiously regard the 
will of the deceased, which indeed where it can be discovered will 
always be law to honest heirs. Honour is to you and me as strong 
an obligation as the compulsion of law is to others. Let Modestus 
then enjoy his freedom and his legacy as fully as if Sabina had 
observed all the requisite forms, as indeed they effectually do who 
make a judicious choice of their heirs. Farewell. 

' A slave was incapable of property; and, therefore, whatever he acquired became 
the right of his master. M. 
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in honour. Being lately engaged to plead a cause before the Court 
of the Hundred, the crowd was so great that I could not get to my 
place without crossing the tribunal where the judges sat. And I 
have this pleasing circumstance to add further, that a young noble- 
man, having had his tunic torn, an ordinary occurrence in a crowd, 
stood with his gown thrown over him, to hear me, and that during 
the seven hours I was speaking, whilst my success more than counter- 
balanced the fatigue of so long a speech. So let us set to and not 
screen our own indolence under pretence of that of the public. Never, 
be very sure of that, will there be wanting hearers and readers, so 
long as we can only supply them with speakers and writers worth 
their attention. Farewell. 

XLV 

To AsiNius 

You advise me, nay you entreat me, to undertake, in her absence, 
the cause of Corellia, against C. Cxcilius, consul elect. For your 
advice I am grateful, of your entreaty I really must complain; with- 
out the first, indeed, I should have been ignorant of this affair, 
but the last was unnecessary, as I need no solicitations to comply, 
where it would be ungenerous in me to refuse; for can I hesitate 
a moment to take upon myself the protection of a daughter of 
Corellius? It is true, indeed, though there is no particular intimacy 
between her adversary and myself, still we are upon good enough 
terms. It is also true that he is a person of rank, and one who has 
a high claim upon my especial regard, as destined to enter upon an 
office which I have had the honour to fill; and it is natural for a 
man to be desirous those dignities should be held in the highest 
esteem which he himself once possessed. Yet all these considerations 
appear indifferent and trifling when I reflect that it is the daughter 
of Corellius whom I am to defend. The memory of that excellent 
person, than whom this age has not produced a man of greater 
dignity, rectitude, and acuteness, is indelibly imprinted upon my 
mind. My regard for him sprang from my admiration of the man, 
and, contrary to what is usually the case, my admiration increased 
upon a thorough knowledge of him, and indeed I did know him 
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XVIII 

To THE Emperok Trajan 

Though I am well assured, Sir, that you, who never omit any 
opportunity of exerting your generosity, are not unmindful of the 
request I lately made to you, yet, as you have often indulged me in 
this manner, give me leave to remind and earnesdy entreat you to 
bestow the practorship now vacant upon Attius Sura. Though his 
ambition is extremely moderate, yet the quality of his birth, the 
inflexible integrity he has preserved in a very narrow fortune, and, 
more than all, the felicity of your times, which encourages conscious 
virtue to claim your favour, induce him to hope he may experience 
it in the present instance. 

XIX 

To THE Emperor Trajan 

I CONGRATULATE both you and the public, most excellent Emperor, 
upon the great and glorious viaory you have obtained; so agreeable 
to the heroism of ancient Rome. May the immortal gods grant the 
same happy success to all your designs, that, under the administration 
of so many princely virtues, the splendour of the empire may shine 
out, not only in its former, but with additional lustre*^ 

XX 

To THE Emperor Trajan 

My lieutenant, Servilius Pudens, came to Nicomedia,* Sir, on the 
24th of November, and by his arrival freed me, at length, from the 
anxiety of a very uneasy expectation. 

^It is probable the victory here alluded to was that famous one which Trajao 
gained over the Dacians. It is certain, at least, Pliny lived to see his wish aocom- 
plished, this emperor having carried the Roman splendour to its highest pitch, and 
extended the dominions of the empire farther than any of his predecessors; as after 
his death it began to decline. M. 

2 The capital of Bithynia; its modern name is Izmid. 
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was also its preservation, imploring the gods to preserve you in 
health and prosperity; for upon your welfare the security and 
repose of the world depend. I renewed at the same time the oath 
of allegiance at the head of the army, which repeated it after me 
in the usual form, the people of the province zealously concurring 
in the same oath. 



LXI 

Trajan to Pliny 

Your letter, my dearest Secundus, was extremely acceptable, as 
it informed me of the zeal and affection with which you, together 
with the army and the provincials, solemnized the day of my acces- 
sion to the empire. 

LXII 
To THE Emperor Trajan 

The debts which were owing to the public are, by the prudence, 
Sir, of your counsels, and the care of my administration, either 
actually paid in or now being collected: but I am afraid the money 
must he unemployed. For as, on one side, there are few or no 
opportunities of purchasing land, so, on the other, one cannot meet 
with any person who is willing to borrow of the pubUc' (especially 
at 12 per cent, interest) when they can raise money upon the same 
terms from private sources. You will consider then. Sir, whether 
it may not be advisable, in order to invite responsible persons to 
take this money, to lower the interest; or if that scheme should 
not succeed, to place it in the hands of the decurii, upon their 
giving sufficient security to the pubHc. And though they should 
not be willing to receive it, yet as the rate of interest will be dim- 
inished, the hardship will be so much the less. 

' The reason why they did not choose to borrow of the public at the same rate of 
interest which they paid to private persons was (as one of the commentators observes) 
because in the former instance they were obliged to give security, whereas in the 
latter they could raise money upon their personal credit. M. 
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the proconsular provinces.^ I have therefore, Sir, deferred interfering 
in this affair, till I shall receive your instructions as to how you would 
have me proceed. 

LXXVIII 

Trajan to Pliny 

If you will send me the decree of the senate, which occasioned 
your doubt, I shall be able to judge whether it is proper you should 
take upon yourself the enquiry of causes relating to claims of free- 
dom by birthright. 

LXXIX 

To THE Emperor Trajan 

Juuus LARGU%of Pontus' (a person whom I never saw, nor indeed 
ever heard his name till lately), in confidence. Sir, of your distin- 
guishing judgment in my favour, has entrusted me with the execu- 
tion of the last instance of his loyalty towards you. He has left me, by 
his will, his estate upon trust, in the first place to receive out of 
it fifty thousand sesterces' for my own use, and to apply the re- 
mainder for the benefit of the cities of Heraclea and Tios,* either by 
erecting some public edifice dedicated to your honour or instituting 
athletic games, according as I shall judge proper. These games are 
to be celebrated every five years, and to be called Trajan's games. 
My principal reason for acquainting you with this bequest is that 
I may receive your directions which of the respective alternatives 
to choose. 

^ The Roman provinces in the times of the emperors were of two sorts: those which 
were distinguished by the name of the provinda Ccesaris and the provincig senatus. 
The provincitt desaris, or imperial provinces, were such as the emperor, for reasons 
of policy, reserved to his own immediate administration, or of those whom he thought 
proper to appoint: the provincix senatus, or proconsular provinces, were such as he 
left to the government of proconsuls or prztors, chosen in the ordinary method of 
election. (Vid. Suet, in Aug. c. 47.) Of the former kind was Bithynia, at the time 
when our author presided there. (Vid. Masson, Vit. Plin. p. 133.) Af. 

^ A province in Asia, bordering upon the Black Sea, and by some ancient geographers 
considered as one province with Bithynia. M, 

' About $2,000. M. 

^ Cities of Pontus near the Euxine or Black Sea. M. 
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more, and a few above twenty years ago) renounced that cnor. Tkr 
all worshipped your statue and the images of the gods, uttering i» 
precations at the same time against the name o£ Christ. Tlq 
affirmed the whole of their guilt, or their erroTy was, that dxy tf 
on a stated day before it was light, and addressed a form of jafi 
to Christ, as to a divinity, binding themselves by a scJemn oadi,tf 
for the purposes of any wicked design, but never to commit a| 
fraud, theft, or adultery, never to falsify their ivord^ nor deny a u^ 
when they should be called upon to deliver it up; after whidiitmi 
their custom to separate, and then reassemble, to eat in caaaaan i 
harmless meal. From this custom, however, they desisted after it 
publication of my edict, by which, according to your commandstl 
forbade the meeting of any assemblies. After receiving this accoaoCf 
I judged it so much the more necessary to endeavour to extort die 
real truth, by putting two female slaves to the torture^ who ivcR 
said to officiate^ in their religious rites: but all I could discover was 
evidence of an absurd and extravagant superstition. I deemed i 
expedient, therefore, to adjourn all further proceedings, in order tt 
consult you. For it appears to be a matter highly deserving you 
consideration, more especially as great numbers must be invd^ 
in the danger of these prosecutions, which have already extendi! 
and are still likely to extend, to persons of all ranks and ages, an 
even of both sexes. In fact, this contagious superstition is not coc 
fined to the cities only, but has spread its infection among the neig) 
bouring villages and country. Nevertheless, it still seems possible I 
restrain its progress. The temples, at least, which were once almo 
deserted, begin now to be frequented; and the sacred rites, after 
long intermission, are again revived; while there is a general deman 
for the viaims, which till lately found very few purchasers. Froi 
all this it is easy to conjecture what numbers might be reclaimed i 
a general pardon were granted to those who shall repent of thd 
error. 

^ These women, it is supposed, exercised the same office as Phcebe, mentioned h 
St. Paul, whom he styles deaconess of the church of Cenchrea. Their business wa 
to tend the poor and sick, and other charitable offices; as also to assist at the ceremoir 
of female baptism, for the more decent performance of that rite: as Vossius obfervc 
upon this passa^. M. 
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To THE EurattM Xkajax 

We have celebrated. Sir, wiA great ioy and festivity, tfaoae ititiie 
solemnities which were publicly proclaimed as fiormeiiyy and le- 
newed them the present year, accompanied by the soldiers and 
provincials, who zealously joined with us in imploring the gods 
that they would be graciously pleased to [reserve you and the ^^ 
public in that state of prosperity which your many and great virtues, 
particularly your piety and reverence towards them, so fusdy merit 

CII 

Teajan to Punt 

It was agreeable to me to learn by your letter that the army and 
the provincials seconded you, with the most joyful unanimity, in 
those vows which you paid and renewed to the inmwrtal gods for 
my preservation and prosperity. 

cm 

To the Emperor Trajan 

We have celebrated, with all the warmth of that pious zeal we 
jusdy ought, the day on which, by a most happy succession, d&e 
protection of mankind was committed over into your hands; reoom- 
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CVII 

To THE Emperor Trajan 

P. Attius Aquila, a centurion of the sixth equestrian cohort, re- 
quested me, Sir, to transmit his petition to you, in favour of his 
daughter. I thought it would be unkind to refuse him this service, 
knowing, as I do, with what patience and kindness you attend to 
the petitions of the soldiers. 

CVIII 

Trajan to Pliny 

I HAVE read the petition of P. Attius Aquila, centurion of the 
sixth equestrian cohort, which you sent to me; and in compliance 
with his request, I have conferred upon his daughter the freedom 
of the city of Rome. I send you at the same time the patent, which 
you will deliver to him. 

CIX 

To THE Emperor Trajan 

I REQUEST, Sir, your directions with respect to the recovering those 
debts which are due to the cities of Bithynia and Pontus, either for 
rent, or goods sold, or upon any other consideration. I find they 
have a privilege, conceded to them by several proconsuls, of being 
preferred to other creditors; and this custom has prevailed as if it 
had been established by law. Your prudence, I imagine, will think 
it necessary to enact some settled rule, by which their rights may 
always be secured. For the edicts of otho^s, how wisely soever 
founded, are but feeble and temporary ordinances, unless confirmed 
and sanctioned by your authority. 

CX 

Trajan to Pliny 

The right which the cities either of Pontus or Bithynia claim 
relating to the recovery of debts of whatever kind, due to their 
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CXIII 

To THE Emperor Trajan 

The Pompeian law, Sir, which is observed in Pontus and Bithynia, 
does not direct that any money for their admission shall be paid io 
by those who are elected into the senate by the censors. It has, how- 
ever, been usual for such members as have been admitted into those 
assembUes, in pursuance of the privilege which you were pleased to 
grant to some particular cities, of receiving above their legal number, 
to pay one^ or two thousand denarii' on their election. Subsequent 
to this, the proconsul Anicius Maximus ordained (though indeed 
his edict related to some few cities only) that those who were elected 
by the censors should also pay into the treasury a certain sum, which * 
varied in different places. It remains, therefore, for your considera- 
tion whether it would not be proper to setde a certain sum for each 
member who is elected into the councils to pay upon his entrance; 
for it well becomes you, whose every word and action deserve to 
be immortalized, to establish laws diat shall endure for ever. 

CXIV 

Trajan to Pliny 

I CAN give no general directions appUcable to all the cities of 
Bithynia, in relation to those who are elected members of their 
respective councils, whether they shall pay an honorary fee upon 
their admittance or not. I think that the safest method which can 
be pursued is to follow the particular laws of each city; and I also 
think that the censors ought to make the sum less for those who are 
diosen into the senate contrary to their inclinations than for the rest. 

cxv 

To THE Emperor Trajan 

The Pompeian law, Sir, allows the Bithynians to give the free- 
dom of their respective cities to any person they think proper, pro- 

^ About $175. 'About $350. 
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